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which Louis Dimier has so scathingly exposed in Maurras and his
docile disciples. His literary articles in Candide, rather than his
polemics in the Action Franfaise, were the best things he did in his
last years.
It would be idle to conceal the fact that Daudet shares with
Maurras a great responsibility for French disunion, for the Anglo-
phobia of the bienpensant classes and for their equally suicidal faith
in Mussolini. With the armistice the Action Franpaise found itself
in an impasse from which courage and magnanimity opened the
only way out. Could they accept a policy that was far more abject
than anything with which Caillaux and the defeatists of 1917 had
been charged? What was Malvy compared with M. de Bnnon,
ambassador of France to Paris? Maurras, always more ready to
hate than to love, chose the baser part. Daudet did not openly break
with his chief. He continued to write in the Action Franfaise, but
while Maurras poured out his bile on the "Gaullists" who prac-
tised what he had preached, Daudet wrote reminiscences of his
father, popular medical articles on how to cure whooping cough, on
anything but an open defence of the policy of making France a
German satellite.
To see Laval back in power and a chief of a French Government
openly wishing for a German victory must have been gall for
Daudet, forced to silence for the first time in his life. His death may
have been a deliverance. It leaves the very French Marx deprived
of his very French Engels. And it leaves a mixed inheritance of
fame, a varied second-rate talent that found its best expression in
chronicling the follies and faults of a society of which the chronicler
was himself a representative sample. And that political talent, on
its political side, helped to breed quarrels with Pope and King and
to create a situation in which the son of the author of La derni&re
classe was unable to comment on the silent surrender of Alsace to
the barbarians.